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with equal simplicity and acuteness the mixed nature of that 
passion, which can be imagined and may be felt by every one, 
— displaying all that is intellectual, without obscurity, and 
all that is sensual, without grossness. Dante is the poet of 
our hours of sober contemplation. When we would escape 
for a season from the vexations of life, when we would relin- 
quish awhile its pleasures and labours that we may resume 
them with renovated interest and unclouded judgment, we 
may accompany Dante through regions far beyond the sphere 
of all earthly objects and feelings. Milton's description 
merely of the inanimate and irrational charms of Paradise 
will render his memory as lasting as the beauty of rural 
scenery; and his name could scarcely be better known, or 
more certainly transmitted, were it engraved on every rock 
and inscribed on every flower. But he has fixed it far more 
deeply in human hearts, by his description of the passion 
which so generally sways them; and his Eden must interest 
all but the few, who can contemplate with insensibility, not 
only the charms of nature, but the happiness of domestic 
life. 



Aht. XIII. Letters from Illinois by Morris Iiirkbeck, Author of 
" Notes on a Tour through France," and of " Notes on a 
Journey in America," Sfc. 12mo. pp. 154. Philadelphia. M. 
Carey &Son. 1818. 

The author of these letters was lately an English farmer 
of considerable property, who being tired of the payment of 
poor-rates and taxes, quitted his native country, in search of 
liberty and a rich soil, in the Western parts of the United 
States. If we may trust his own account, he has not been 
disappointed in either object of his pursuit. His opinion of 
our Constitution is as high as the most inordinate national 
vanity could desire ', whilst his account of the territory where 
he has settled seems almost to realize the dreams of the most 
enthusiastic emigrant. Mr. Birkbeck has gained no small 
reputation by his " Notes" of his tour from the sea-coast 
to the Illinois ; and the present work, though not perhaps 
equal to the former, has considerable literary merit. He is a 
shrewd observer, and writes with great ease and vivacity. As 
to the correctness of the accounts — we will not say that the 
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remark which has hcen made upon the hook, that it is a " mere 
advertising puff," is altogether just, — but then it is certainly 
true, that Mr. Birkbeck writes very much like an advocate. He 
seems to feel that he has taken a bold step which many may 
be disposed to ridicule as visionary ; and he is perpetually 
labouring to convince his friends, that the event has proved 
him to be wise, and that it is best for them to follow his ex- 
ample. Indeed, the avowed object of his book is to induce 
English farmers to quit what he is ever representing as the 
tyranny and oppression heaped upon them at home, for the 
comforts of the Western wilderness. Accordingly, Mr. Birk- 
beck, — although at the time he published his book, he had not 
sown his first crop, — undertakes to tell in how many years 
or months (we forget which) a capital may be doubled ; he 
talks of his charmingly ' commodious dwelling'— which is 
formed of logs and mud, with a « luxury of a floor and ceil- 
ing of sawn boards ;' he is surrounded with ' kind and 
agreeable neighbours' — one of whom lives two miles to the 
Worth- west, and the other about the same distance to the 
South ; in short every thing is comfortable, every thing to 
his liking, except indeed the 'roads,' which he candidly ad- 
mits are in < a state of nature.' < This,' says Mr. B. « is 
the grand inconvenience of a new country.' We should sup- 
pose it a mere trifle where the ' neighbourhood' is so com- 
pact ', he however immediately consoles himself in another 
way, and adds, — < but it is not to be compared to the incon- 
venience of living at the mercy of a villanous aristocracy.' 
To those who ' live at the mercy of a villanous aristocra- 
cy,' we have not a word to say. For we hardly think that 
any change in their condition would be for the worse. But 
as this is not the case with those on this side of the Atlantic 
at least, who may resort to Mr. Birkbeck for information, 
we will take the liberty of expressing our doubts, whether 
' roads in a state of nature' are the only * inconvenience of a 
new country.' Mr. Birkbeck went to Illinois an experienc- 
ed and scientific farmer, well supplied with requisite farm- 
ing utensils, and what is still better, with a large monied cap- 
ital, with which it cannot be difficult to make the wilderness 
blossom. He went there too with a fixed resolution (it would 
seem) of putting the best face on every thing he should find, 
and the very worst on every thing he had left at home. But it 
is not often that those who are employed in reclaiming the wild 
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lands of this or any other country, are of this description. 
Capitalists seldom go into the wilderness : and those who are 
able to look upon the good and shut their eyes upon the evils of 
a situation, are generally willing to exercise this happy dispo- 
sition upon the circumstances under which they are placed at 
home. Mr. Birkbeck's account therefore of his situation 
and prospects, — if it were correct in itself — could not be ta- 
ken as a fair representation of what is to be expected by the 
great body of emigrants. Many a young man with no capi- 
tal but his enterprise and industry, has been inflamed by the 
stories, which are every where circulated, of the exhaustless 
fertility of Western lands, until he has imagined that could 
he but call a rood of them his own, wealth and happiness 
would be secured without farther effort. With these hopes, 
he has torn himself from home and kindred ; when, instead 
of the ease, security and independence he had been taught 
to look for, he has found hardships to endure to which he 
had never been accustomed, and efforts to make far greater 
than would have been sufficient to secure him independence 
in the place where he had grown up. Many have sickened 
under the disappointments from this source ; and have cursed 
the delusion which first led them from the homes, to which 
they have no longer the means of returning. Others, pre- 
vented by the same restless spirit which first brought them 
into their new situation, from making the steady efforts which 
are necessary to overcome its difficulties, — adopt the wild, ir- 
regular life of the hunter, and speedily sink to a level with 
the savages, whom they attempt to rival in the chase. We 
have no disposition to undervalue the great natural resources 
of the Western States. But the first settlers of every country 
must be subjected to privations and difficulties. And it is 
mere cruelty to send men away from their homes, under the 
influence of hopes, which can never be realized ; and into 
situations, of whose difficulties they have never been warned. 
We believe the following description, extracted from Mr. 
Birkbeck's former work, will convey a better idea of what 
most emigrants are to expect, than any they would be apt to 
form from the round tables of future profits to be found in 
the present. 

' The poor emigrant having collected the eighty dollars, re- 
pairs to the land office and enters his quarter section, then works 
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his way without another cent in his pocket, to the solitary spot, 
which is to be his future abode, in a two horse wagon, containing 
his family and his little all, consisting of a few blankets, a skillet, 
his rifle, and his axe. Suppose him arrived in the Spring ; after 
putting up a little log cabin, he proceeds to clear, with intense 
labour, a plot of ground, for Indian corn, which is to be their next 
year's support; but for the present being without the means of 
obtaining a supply of flour, he depends on his gun for subsistence. 
In pursuit of the game, he is compelled after his day's work to 
watte through the evening dews, up to the waist in long grass or 
bushes, and returning, finds nothing to lie on but a bear's skin on 
the cold ground, exposed to every blast through the sides, and 
every shower through the open roof of his wretched dwelling, 
which he does not attempt to close, till the approach of winter, 
and often not then. Under these distresses of extreme toil and 
exposure, debarred from every comfort, many valuable lives have 
sunk, which have been charged on the climate. 

' The individual whose case is included in this seeming digres- 
sion, escaped the ague, but he lay three weeks delirious in a 
nervous fever, of which he yet feels the remains ; owing, no doubt, 
to excessive fatigue. Casualties, doubly calamitous in their 
forlorn estate, would sometimes assail them. He for instance 
had the misfortune to break his leg at a time when his wife was 
confined by sickness, and for three days they were only supplied 
with water by a child of two years old, having no means of com- 
municating with their neighbours (neighbours ten miles off per- 
haps) until the fourth day. He had to carry the little grain he 
could procure twelve miles to be ground, and remembers once 
seeing at the mill, a man who had brought his sixty milss, and 
was compelled to wait three days for his turn. 

' Such are the difficulties which these pioneers have to encoun- 
ter : but they diminish as settlements approach each other, and 
are only heard of by their successors. The number of emigrants 
who passed this way, was greater last year than in any preced- 
ing; and the present spring they are still more numerous than 
the last. Fourteen wagons yesterday, and thirteen to day, have 
gone through this town. Myriads take their course down the 
Ohio. The wagons swarm with children. I heard to day of 
three together, which contain forty-two of these young citizens. 
The wildest solitudes are to the taste of some people. General 
Boon, who was chiefly instrumental in the first settlement of 
Kentucky, is of this turn. It is said, that he is now, at the age 
of seventy, pursuing the daily chase, two hundred miles to the 
westward of the last abode of civilized man. He had retired to 
a chosen spot beyond the Missouri, which after him is named 
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Boon's Lick, out of the reach, as he flattered himself, of intru- 
sion ; but white men even there, encroached upon him, and two 
years ago he went back two hundred miles farther.'* 

And in one of these Letters, the following observation es- 
capes, which we think very just and of some application to 
the present subject. 

4 Many people spend the best part of their lives in roaming 
over this vast country in quest ef a happy spot, which they never 
find ; flying from nuisances which might be removed, or obviated, 
or even supported with half the labour and suffering they experi- 
ence in making their escape from them, into circumstances pro- 
bably as bad, or worse.' p. 1 12. 

Mr. Birkbeck in speaking of the advantages of his situa- 
tion says, « that the soil is so easy of tillage, as to reduce the 
expense of cultivation below that I have been accustomed to 
in England, notwithstanding the high rates of human labour.' 
That the rates of human labour should be high appeared to 
us perfectly natural ; for we had heard that they generally 
are so in new countries, where labourers are few, and the 
means of employing industry to advantage are numerous. 
When therefore we were afterwards told that wages were 
about seventy-five cents a day, the labourer' boarding him- 
self, (pp. 85 and 107), (which can hardly be called high) ; 
we accounted for the apparent contradiction, by the great 
value of money in a country where capital must necessarily 
be scarce. Though the money price may be low, yet the re- 
al price — the compensation which the labourer receives, in 

the command which is given him of the necessaries of life, 

may be very high. But when again we recollected, that 
Mr. Birkbeck had said or intimated, more than once, 
that labour might be obtained on terms not higher than in 
England (pp. SO, 85,) we were somewhat confounded. Wc 
do not believe that Mr. Birkbeck was misled himself, (how- 
ever he might think to mislead his readers,) by overlooking 
the difference between the real and the money price of an ar- 
ticle. If then it be true, that labour is as cheap in Illinois as 
in England, it must be owing to one of two causes. Either 
there must be a great many poor emigrants, who, having 
spent their all in getting to this land of promise, are willing 
to sell their labour for less than it is really worth in such a 

* Birkbeck's " Notes," pp. 50—53. 
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country ; or else there are very few persons, who have cap- 
ital sufficient to advance the labourer his present support for 
the sake of the future profits of his work. « Yet/ Mr. Birk- 
beck tells us, « no man [in Illinois] remains in poverty who 
possesses even moderate industry and economy, and especial- 
ly of time.' (p. 98.) But Mr. Birkbeck's assertions— con- 
tradictory as they are in themselves — will not persuade us 
to believe that the most obvious principles of Political Econ- 
omy are reversed on the banks of the Wabash. If the price 
of human labour is not very high, it is owing to one of the 
reasons we have suggested, neither of which is at all con- 
sistent with a state of general prosperity. The fact is, 
capital is no where created in a moment ; — and capital, as we 
have before said, is seldom carried into the wilderness, — at 
least for the purpose of being circulated there. For a long 
time therefore, the ' pioneers' of a new country « do remain 
in poverty.' In time, capital accumulates, and then < indus- 
try and economy' succeed ; — and so do they every where, at 
least in every part of the United States. We merely men- 
tion these things as specimens of the zeal (to use no harsher 
expression) with which Mr. Birkbeck maintains the wisdom 
of his own choice. His accounts of the present should rath- 
er be viewed as anticipations of the future. And even as 
such they are not strictly correct ; — for when capital shall 
have accumulated, competition will have increased ; the field 
for adventure and speculation will have been narrowed ; land 
will have risen in price ; whilst, from the soil having been ex- 
hausted, the expenses of tillage will be enhanced. The 
amount of this is, that no place unites all the advantages of 
a new and of a settled country ; — a truth, which seems rather 
obvious, but which Mr. Birkbeck, in his joy at having escap- 
ed from the < poor-rates' and « tyranny' of England, seems 
determined to overlook. This determination is a wise and 
a happy one for himself, but it may not prove so pleasant in 
its effects to those who may look up to him as an adviser. 
In the course of his « Letters' Mr. Birkbeck makes some 
judicious observations upon the pernicious influence of the 
rage for land speculation, in retarding the advancement of 
the Western States. 

« Our district affords many eligible situations, but it i9 unequal 
in quality of soil ; and we have such strong hold on the most de- 
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sdrablepart of it, that I flattermyself it will [not]be found snfiScient- 
ly Inviting to land jobbers, who traverse this fine country like a pes- 
tilent blight. Where they see the promise of a thriving settle- 
ment, from a cluster of entries being made in any neighbourhood, 
tneypurebase large" tracts of the best land, and lock it up in real 
mortmain, for it is death to all improvement. 

« One of the greatest calamities to which a young colony is lia- 
ble is this investment of the property of non-residents, who spec- 
ulate on their prosperity, whilst they are doing, all they can to 
impede it. 

'The wealth of the American merchants, collected as it is from 
the labours of their fellow citizens of the wilderness, seldom 
returns to make that wilderness rejoice, by converting it in- 
to a fruitful field, but is too commonly employed in retard- 
ing that happy change. This holding back from cultivation 
millions of acres, tends to scatter the population of these 
new countries ; increasing the difficulties of settlers manifold ; 
and occasioning the habits of savage life to be retained much lon- 
ger. The Western States are suffering greatly under this evil.' 
( PP i8U8g.) 

But it is not, only by tending ' to scatter the population* 
that this evil operates. Capital, by being devoted to this ob- 
ject, is withdrawn from the improvement of the lands already 
under cultivation ; the benefits of its accumulation are thus, 
for the time, lost to the community ; and the real poverty of 
the first settlers is continued much longer than it would other- 
wise be. This evil is not confined to the States beyond the 
mountains ; its influence extends throughout the country;—. 
it is however so natural an evil in a country like our own, 
abounding in wild lands and rapidly increasing in popula- 
tion, that it is, perhaps, almost useless to dwell on its effects. 
We however wjjl extract one passage. 

< A space exceeding, perhaps tenfold, the amount of lands in 
cultivation, still remains .unappropriated ; and such is the natu- 
ral anxiety to possess land, and the facility with which that in- 
clination may be satisfied in this country, (a state of things likely 
to. remain much the same .for ages,) that .here will always be a 
scarcity of efficient circulating capital, which is valuable in pro- 
portion to its scarcity. 

The merchant invests his profits, and the professional man his 
savings, in the purchase of uncultivated lan,ds* The farmer, in- 
stead of completing the improvement of his present possessions, 
lays out all he can save in entering more land. In a district 

Vol. VIII. No. 2. 45 
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which is settling, this speculation is said to pay on the average, 
when managed with judgment, fifteen per cent. Who then will 
submit to the toils of agriculture, farther than bare necessity re- 
quires, for fifteen per cent. ? Or who would loan his money, 
even at fifteen per cent, when he can obtain that interest by in- 
vesting it in land ? Thus every description of men almost eve- 
ry man, is poor in convertible property. 

' I think this countiy affords abundant opportunities of ap- 
plying capital more profitably, as well as more agreeably, than 
in the possession of large tracts of uncultivated land. Take as 
much of it as you can use and enjoy, but no more. Keep your 
capital in activity, and within your power ; and you will soon see 
that two dollars of ready money are worth more than an acre of 
wilderness.' pp. 119 — 121. 

Our readers may have been led to suspect from the account 
we have already given, that Mr. Birkbeck is not always con- 
sistent with himself. Whilst he deals in general statements, 
and round assertions about his situation and prospects, every 
thing is represented as blissful, prosperous and Arcadian. 
« Life here is only too valuable, from the wonderful efficiency 
of every well directed effort.' « It is astonishing how small 
are the privations we are subject to.' * We have our books, 
our music, our agreeable and kind neighbours, good food and 
clothing,' &c. &c. But when he incidentally enters upon a 
topic, not so immediately connected with the design of his 
book, or undertakes a more particular description of objects 
around him, the discrimination and good sense of the author 
betray themselves. Of the « agreeable and kind neighbours,' 
with whom Mr. Birkbeck contrives to while away the mo- 
ments, which « music and books' leave unoccupied, we may 
form an idea, from the following description of the state of 
society. We premise, however, that we do not make the ex- 
tract for the sake of exciting a prejudice against our fellow 
citizens of the West. It describes no more than what is the 
natural state of society in new settlements ; — a state which 
does not exist long, and which in the older parts of the West- 
ern country has already given place to better ideas of order 
and refinement. 

♦There is nothing that I anticipate with so much satisfac- 
tion and, security, as the rapid development of society in our new 
country. Its elements are rude certainly, and heterogeneous. 
The first settlers, unprotected and unassisted amid dangers and 
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difficulties, have been accustomed from early youth to rely on 
their own powers 5 and they surrender with reluctance, and only 
by halves, their right of defence against every aggression, even to 
the laws which themselves have constituted. 

* They have been anxiously studious of mildness in the form- 
ing of these laws, and when in practice, they seem inefficient, 
they too frequently proceed with Indian perseverance to acts of 
vengeance, inconsistent with the duty of forbearance essential to 
social man. Hence, deeds of savage and even ferocious violence 
are too common to be viewed with the abhorrence due to them.' 

« If a man, whom the public voice has proclaimed a thief or a 
swindler, escapes from justice for want of a legal proof of his 
guilt, though the law and a jury of his fellow citizens have ac- 
quitted him, ten to one hut he is met with before he can quit the 
neighbourhood, and, tied up to a sapling, receives a scourging 
that marks him for the rest of his life. 

' In Kentucky, whose institutions have acquired greater matu- 
rity, such events have taken place some years ago ; but now they 
would scarcely be tolerated, and they will soon be matter of his- 
tory only, in Indiana and Illinois.' pp. 134—136. 

We will indulge ourselves in one more extract, as some- 
what connected with this subject. 

' In this early stage of society, where the country is savage, and 
many of the people Dut just emerging from that condition, much 
intrepidity of mind and hardihood of body are indispensable requi- 
sites in the administration of justice. Brass for the face wont suf- 
fice, they must be steel from head to foot. 

« Your military or fox-hunting experience has, I dare say, fur- 
nished adventures similar to those which are constantly occurring 
here to the gentlemen of the long robe, on their progress from court 
to court The judge and the bar are now working their way to the 
next county seat, through almost trackless woods, over snow and 
ice, with the thermometer about Zero. In last November circuit 
the judge swam his horse, I think, seven times in one day; how 
often in tije, whole circuit is not in the record. What would our 
English lawyers say to seven such ablutions in one November day ? 
and then to dry their clothes on their back by turning round and 
round before a blazing fire, preparatory to a night's lodging on a 
cabin floor wrapped in their blankets ; which, by the by, are the 
only robes used by the profession here. 

I have an anecdote of a judge with whom lam well acquainted, 
and, therefore, I believe it. I give it you as an instance of intre-> 
piditv, as well as of that ferocious violence which occurs but too 
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frequently! by no means, however, as a specimen of the judicial 
character. A few years ago, before he was advanced to his present 
dignity, the foreman of a grand jury insulted him outrageously, out 
of court of course. The man had a large knife in his hand, such 
as hunters always carry about them, and well know the use of; 
but the enraged barrister, with a hand-whip, or cow-hide, as they 
are called, laid on so keenly that he actually cut his jacket to rib- 
bons in defiance of the knife : and when the beaten and bleeding 
juryman made his piteous case known to his brethren, they fined 
him a dozen of wine for his cowardice. 

' Another anecdote. A notorious offender had escaped from con- 
finement, and, mounted on a capital horse, paraded the town where 
the judge resided, with a brace of loaded pistols, calling at the 
stores and grog-shops, and declaring he would shoot any man who 
should attempt to molest him. The judge hearing of it, loaded a 
pistol, walked deliberately up to the man to apprehend him, and 
on his making show of resistance, shot him immediately. The ball 
entered the breast and came out behind, but did not prove mortal. 
He fell, was reconducted to gaol, escaped a second time, and was 
drowned in crossing the Ohio.' pp. 88 — 91. 

But what appears most to delight Mr. Birkbeck in the com- 
munity of which he has become a member, is the liberty al- 
lowed him, not merely of choosing his own form of religion, 
but of showing his contempt for all religion as openly as he 
pleases. None would be more forward than ourselves to op- 
pose the enactment of a law which should undertake to control 
the choice of individuals on this subject ; but we pity the man 
who, whilst he professes indifference upon the subject, avails 
himself of the liberty which the law allows, to throw ridicule 
upon what others, in the exercise of the same liberty of choice, 
have determined to consider as sacred. We do not know 
that Mr. Birkbeck any where denies the existence of a God, 
or directly avows his disbelief in Christianity. But the man 
who talks with complacency of < believing in no particular 
kind of religion ;' who views all the ceremonies and observ- 
ances with which men are accustomed to acknowledge the 
various dispensations of Providence, as mere * superstitious 
rites ;' who considers the believers of any definite creed, as 
sectaries and bigots ; who laughs at « the attempt to teach 
religion,' as ' the most arrogant of all attempts ;' — such a man, 
however he may occasionally condescend to round a period 
with a salvo about ' the essence of true religion,' can leave us 
in little doubt of his contempt for religion in generator 'of 
any particular kind.' 
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' But what think you of a community, not only without an es- 
tablished religion, but of whom a large proportion profess no par- 
ticular religion, and think as little about the machinery of it, as 
you know was the case with myself? "What in some places is 
esteemed a decent conformity with practices which we despise, is 
here altogether unnecessary. There are, however, some sectaries 
even here, with more of enthusiasm than good temper ; but their 
zeal finds sufficient vent in loud preaching and praying. The 
court-house is used by all persuasions, indifferently, as a place of 
worship ; any acknowledged preacher, who announces himself for 
a Sunday or other day, may always collect an audience, and rave 
or reason as he sees meet. When the weather is favourable, few 
Sundays pass without something of the sort. It is remarkable that 
they generally deliver themselves with that chanting cadence you 
have heard among the quakers. This is Christmas day, and seems 
to be kept as a pure holiday — merely a day of relaxation and 
amusement : those that choose, observe it religiously ; but the 
public opinion does not lean that way, and the law is silent on the 
subject. After this deplorable account, you will not wonder when 
you hear of earthquakes and tornados amongst us. But the state 
of political feeling is, if possible, still more deplorable. Republican 
principles prevailuniversally. Those few zealous persons, who, 
like the ten faithful that were not found by Abraham, might have 
stood between their heathen neighbours and destruction, even 
these are among the most decided foes of all legitimacy, except 
that of a government appointed by the people. They are as fully 
armed with carnal weapons as with spiritual ; and as determined 
in their animosity against royalty and its appurtenances, as they 
are against the kingdom of Anti-Christ ; holding it as lawful to 
use the sword of the flesh for the destruction of the one, as that 
of the spirit for the other. 

' Children are not baptized or subjected to any superstitious 
rite ; the parents name them, and that is all : and the last act of 
the drama is as simple as the first. There is no consecrated bu- 
rial place, or funeral service. The body is inclosed in the plain- 
est coffin ; the family of the deceased convey the corpse into the 
woods ; some of the party are provided with axes, and some with 
spades ; a grave is prepared, and the body quietly placed in it ; 
then trees are felled, and laid over the grave to protect it from 
wild beasts. If the party belong to a religious community, preach- 
ing sometimes follows ; if not,a few natural tears are shed in silence. 
and the scene is closed. These simple monuments of mortality are 
not unfreqnent in the woods. Marriages are as little concerned 
with superstitious observances as funerals ; but they are observed 
as occasions of festivity.' pp. 42 — 44. 
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Who has not observed with what pleasant effect, the Spec- 
tator, Rambler, and their followers, sometimes introduce let- 
ters to themselves, which they never received, with answers, 
written only for publication ? It is true that Mr. Birkbeck 
was writing something like a Statistical Account, in which 
matter of fact is generally supposed to be an object of more 
attention than in a humorous essay ; — but then why had not 
he, in this land of religious liberty, a right to adopt this 
mode of conveying instruction, and displaying his own impor- 
tance ? Let us observe the well-supported air of self-compla- 
cency with which he executes his design. 

' We shall have people among us, I dare say, who will undertake 
to teach religion ; the most arrogant of all pretensions, I should be 
apt to call it, had not frequent observation convinced me that it 
lias no necessary connexion with arrogance of character. But 
however that may be, teachers, no doubt, will arise among us.— 
This most sensitive nerve has been touched, and already I have 
had the pleasure of two communications on the subject of religious 
instruction — both from strangers. 

' One of them, who dates from New Jersey, writes as follows : 
** I have read your notes on a journey from the coast of Virginia 
to the Illinois territory ; and I sincerely wish you success in every 
laudable undertaking. — The religion of Jesus Christ, disentangled 
from the embarrassments of every sect and party, I hope you will 
encourage to the utmost of your power and abilities. In the gen- 
uine, uncorrupted, native, and pure spring of the gospel, you view 
the world as your country, and every man as your brother. In 
that you will find the best security and guaranty of virtue and 

food morals, and the main spring of civil and religious liberty," 
cc. &c. — As this gentleman's good counsel was not coupled with 
any tangible proposition, his letter did not call for a reply ; in fact, 
the writer did not favour me with his address. 

' My other zealous, though unknown friend, who dates still 
more to the north than New Jersey, informs me, that many are 
coming west, and that he wants to come himself, if he can " pave 
the way." " We must," he says, " have an Unitarian church in 
your settlement, wherever it may be, and I will, if I live, come and 
open it. I am using every means in my power to promote the 
principles in »*****», and ultimately to raise a congregation, and 
give, if possible, a mortal stab to infidelity and bigotry." To this 
gentleman, [his ' unknown friend '] I replied as follows : « As to 
your idea oi coming out in the character of a minister, I have not 
a word to say, dissuasive or encouraging. For myself, I am of no 
sect, and generally in my view those points by which sects are 
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distinguished are quite unimportant, and might be discarded, with* 
out afiecting the essence of true religion. 1 am, as yourself, a foe 
to bigotry ; but it is a disease for which I think no remedy is so 
effectual as letting it alone, especially in this happy country, where 
it appears under its mildest character, without the excitements of 
avariee and ambition." So endeth the first chapter, of the first 
book, of our ecclesiastical history.' pp. 128—130. 

And so we hope, for Mr. Birkbeck's sake, endeth the last 
chapter of « ecclesiastical history,' with which we are to be 
favoured from his pen. If, however, he should see fit to 
furnish a second, we advise him to examine his subject, and 
decide what his principles are. Should he come to the con- 
clusion that there is a God, he will hardly think of treating 
with contempt all the modes by which men seek to do him hom- 
age ; should he moreover be led to suspect that there is some 
truth in the assertion that Christianity contains a scheme of sal- 
vation, he will not think it worth while to view with disdain 
the anxiety which others may show to ascertain what is that 
scheme. If his conclusions should be of a different kind, let 
him avow them,— recollecting, however, that there may be 
bigots in infidelity as well as in christian belief; but let him 
avow them with that manly confidence, without which we 
shall not believe such opinion to be the result of an honest 
examination. 

We have extracted the most interesting parts of this book, 
and from them our readers will be able to form an idea of its 
merits. For ourselves, wc like Mr. Birkbeck better as a 
writer, than we do as a man,— judging of him from what he 
has chosen to exhibit of his character in these Letters. He 
writes in so pleasant a style, that we wish he had given us 
more of his composition upon subjects that were worthy of it. 
If instead of filling his pages with sneers at religion, or with 
tiresome newspaper declamation about English politics, or 
with tables of future profits — which his short residence could 
not have rendered him capable of calculating with any degree 
of certainty — he had given us more full accounts of the 
country where he has settled, — of its scenery, its natural pro- 
ductions, its soil and climate, — the book would have been more 
worthy of the attention of a general reader, and not less 
likely to answer the purpose for which it was written. These 
topics, of course, are frequently touched upon; but so keen 
an observer might have given us much more particular and 
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satisfactory information, if he had not preferred exercising 
his pen on other subjects. It is no excuse that the * Letters' 
profess to have been originally written to his intimate friends ; 
or that the author had been but a short time in the country $-— 
they are now before the public in the form of a book, and 
it is the author's concern if he published before he had col- 
lected sufficient materials for a good book. 

The territory (now state) of Illinois is destined to become 
a rich and important member of our great confederacy. In 
the middle it is intersected by the river Illinois. The Wabash, 
an immense river navigable several hundred miles from its 
junction with the Ohio, makes part of its eastern boundary, 
and then runs into Indiana. On the west, Illinois rests on 
the Mississippi ; its southern extremities are washed by the 
Ohio and Mississippi, which there unite ; whilst its north- 
eastern corner touches on the Lake Michigan. It lies in the 
same latitudes with the state of Ohio ; and though its soil is 
stated to be unequal in quality, yet in this particular it ap- 
pears not to be inferior to that far-famed state. Mr. Birk- 
beck, speaking of his own farm, which is probably among the 
best in the state, says — 

' It is a fine black mould, inclining to sand, from one to three 
or four feet deep, lying on sandstone or clayey loam ; so easy 
of tillage as to reduce the expense of cultivation below that of the 
land I have been accustomed to in England, notwithstanding the 
high rates of human labour. The wear of plough irons is so 
trifling, that it is a thing of course to sharpen them in the spring 
once for the whole year.' p. 35. 

Mr. Birkbeck speaks of the excellent flavour of the wild 
grapes, and thinks the climate well adapted to the cultivation 
of the vine. The experiment now making at Vevay, in In- 
diana, will, it is hoped, soon put the correctness of this opinion 
beyond a doubt. 

It might naturally have been expected from the restless 
spirit of enterprise with which our citizens are animated, 
that a country like that on the Ohio, Wabash and Mississippi, 
would have been rapidly peopled. 

It is about thirty years since a small band of adventurers, 
from New England, commenced the settlement of the state of 
Ohio. " There was," says Dr. Harris, " before this time a 
garrison of soldiers on the west bank of the Muskingum, but 
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there were no settlers or inhabitants in the state of Ohio except 
Indians, two Moravian towns, and a few trespassers on the 
public lands." On looking at the map, near the western boun- 
dary of the state of Ohio, we observe the names of a line of 
forts, which, at a still later period, were erected as a necessary 
security to frontier settlers. Not twenty years ago, these 
forts were considered as the extreme limit to which the enter- 
prise of civilized man might dare to push its advances, — to 
have abandoned them would have been to "light the savage 
fires, to bind the victims." The traveller may now venture 
beyond them, and he finds himself in the state of Indiana. 
Proceeding westerly through Indiana, he comes to the Wa- 
bash, which he may pass — for the Mammoth has deserted 
its banks, — and he enters Illinois, where he will find politi- 
cians employed in framing a constitution of government for 
their newly created state. Continuing still a westerly direc- 
tion, he will come to the Mississippi, which was formerly 
fixed upon as the western boundary of the United States ; 
but emigration has already passed this limit, and is spreading 
itself along the banks of the Missouri, and the inhabitants 
of this territory have, during the present session of Congress, 
applied for admission into the Union. Thus two new states 
are already formed west of Ohio, and a third is about to be 
formed. But in estimating the future growth of what are 
now called the new states, we are to recollect that the rage 
for emigration is not long directed to one point ; it has suc- 
cessively shifted — in its westward march — from the banks of 
the Connecticut to the shores of Lake Champlain, from Cham- 
plain to Gennessee, thence to the Ohio, and from the Ohio it 
has now passed to the Missouri. Kentucky and even Ohio, 
which were so lately considered as unexplored fields for 
adventure and enterprise, are already sending their emigrants 
to Indiana and Illinois; and in a few years, these latter 
states will be sending theirs to Michigan or to some territory 
as yet without a name. And extraordinary as has been the 
rapidity with which new territories have been filling up, 
yet in no instance has it been the effect of a depopulation of 
the old states. On the contrary, the Atlantick States have 
gone on and do go on increasing with a rapidity as wonder- 
ful to Europeans, as the growth of the new states is to us. 

We have now twenty one states, and probably before these 
sheets shall have passed from the hands of the printer, Mis- 
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souri and Alabama will have increased the number to twenty 
three. When we speak on this subject, the question imme- 
diately presents itself, how are our political institutions to be 
affected by this multiplication of the members of the confed- 
eracy ? Foreign jealousy has found here a subject of exulting 
prophecy. It has lately been asked,* what possible bond of 
union can subsist between the Northern and Eastern and the 
"Western States ? If we confine our answer — as the ques- 
tion appeai-s to have been confined — merely to a calculation 
of mercantile advantage, it is believed that even here a suffi- 
cient " bond of union" may be pointed out. The navigation 
of the North is necessary to the West ; the produce of the 
West is necessary to give employment to the constantly 
increasing tunnage of the North. Every forest that is levelled, 
every prairie that is brought under cultivation on the other 
side of the mountains, opens a new market for the produce 
of our fisheries, and furnishes new employment for the indus- 
try of our seamen and the capital of our merchants. It is 
true that in some respects the productions of both sections 
are similar; in others they are or will be very different. 
The resources of our country have as yet been but imperfectly 
developed ; but the care which has lately been bestowed upon 
the cultivation of the vine in the North-western, and of the 
cane in the South-western States, gives us reasonable ground 
to hope, that for at least two important articles of our 
demand, we shall soon find a supply at home. On the other 
hand, there are many indispensable articles of manufacture, 
which the Western States will never find it for their interest 
to fabricate amongst themselves. If any part of our country 
is destined to become essentially manufacturing, it is New 
England 5 if manufactured stuffs are still to be procured from 
abroad, the shipping, capital and mercantile skill of the 
North will be wanted to obtain them. 

But it cannot be necessary to enter into details. It is per- 
fectly idle to suppose, that regions embracing such a variety 
of soil and climate, as do the*" Northern and Eastern and the 
Western States, can furnish no articles which can form a 
subject of exchange and traffic ; and it is still more idle to 
pretend that there is no real difference between the security, 
facility and fairness with which trade may be carried on 

• Quarterly Review, No, 57, p. 66. 
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between different parts of the same nation ; and the manner 
in which it is conducted between countries under different 
governments, which are always jealous of one another, and 
frequently in open hostility. 

But it is discovered by the writers to whom we have 
alluded, that the West India trade is to furnish us with sub- 
jects of irreconcilable dispute, and that the Western States will 
never submit to any maritime regulations — however they are 
demanded by the common interest of the country — which 
may chance to interrupt, for a time, the freedom of that trade. 
To have stated the argument more correctly, it ought to have 
been said, that the Western States will prefer that the ship- 
ping, which is to transport their produce to the Islarids, 
should be subjected to regulation by the king of Great Brit- 
ain, rather than by the Congress of the United States. Now 
if the intimate connexion pretended between these Islands 
and the Western States does really exist, it is singular that it 
never occurred to those who have, with such laudable exulta- 
tion, made use of the above argument ; that the fact was more 
likely, at some future period, to produce an emancipation of 
these colonies from the English crown, than a dissolution of 
our union. We do not undertake to " prophesy" such an 
event, and if we did, we should feel no great anxiety to see 
our prophecy fulfilled. But if there be any force in the argu- 
ment, such is the conclusion to be drawn from it. It is the 
West Indies which are dependent on the United States, and 
not any part of the United States which is dependent on the 
West Indies. It is but a part and a small part of the surplus 
produce of the Western States, which can find a market in 
the Islands ; whilst the latter, as experience has repeatedly 
shown, must frequently look to the trade of the United States 
for the most necessary means of subsistence. We shall proba- 
bly soon have new proof of this fact, — for we think, we can 
discern in the insidious argument we have noticed, a pretty 
clear though reluctant acknowledgment, that our late Naviga- 
tion Law, against which the argument is levelled, is likely to 
accomplish its object. 

But this is the narrowest view of the subject. If we think 
our republican institutions worth preserving — if liberty be 
any thing more than a pretty topic of declamation — if it 
indeed be better to live under a government of laws than one 
of men, — we have a " bond of union" which should never be 
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broken. Philanthropy must shudder at the idea of a separa- 
tion. It is indulging in the merest chimera to suppose that 
such an event can be brought about peaceably ; for whilst 
the public passions ure calm, it will never be thought of ;•— if 
it is to take place, it will be in a moment of excitement, of 
blind irritation and headlong folly. And what would be the 
character of the hostilities between the empires which would 
be formed from the wreck of our confederacy ? Resentment 
rages with a tenfold violence, when directed against one whom 
we formerly loved, and upon whom, from our near connex- 
ion with him, we felt a claim for the continuance of his kind- 
ness and good offices. It is the same in national disputes : 
war, dreadful as it always is, is never half so bloody, vindic- 
tive and cruel, as when it is once excited amonst those who, 
in habits and national character, have many things in com- 
mon. Thus it is that civil wars are always marked by deeds 
of horrible violence, no where else to be found. Civilization 
is now advancing with unexampled rapidity ; a just but tem- 
perate estimate of the rights of man is acknowledged and 
practised upon j every thing is secure j we scarcely feel that 
we have a government, except in the protection it furnishes 
of our rights ; the field for enterprise, industry and honour- 
able ambition is almost boundless, and any may enter it who 
choose ; the genius of one clime is brought into close but 
peaceful contact with that of another, and both are animated 
by emulation and enlarged by intercourse. How gloomy will 
be the change, when the security of industry must be ever 
liable to interruption from the approach of hostile invasion j 
when enterprise must contract its sphere, or risk the inter- 
ruptions which any new jealousy or caprice in a foreign 
potentate, may see fit to cause ; when large military estab- 
lishments must be maintained ,* when a strong and discre- 
tionary power must be vested in an individual, to guide the 
operations of the military and to provide for its support at 
the reluctant expense of the people ; when hereditary distinc- 
tions must be established, to secure a safe-guard for the 
throne ; when the avenues to eminence must be closed on the 
many, to give dignity to the priviledged orders ; when 
But this is enough. There is nothing now in all this, — at 
least we hope there is not,— for such reflections should be 
familiar to every one. Yet when we are told from abroad, 
that we have no bond of union, that we have no interest in 
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keeping together, it is worth our while to point to some of 
the circumstances which refute the assertion. No — if the 
chain which holds us together should ever be broken, it will 
never be done from a regard to our interests. It will be 
by some short-sighted, local jealousy, seeking on the one 
hand, to avoid the sacrifices which the common good may 
sometimes require ; or on the other, to impose on a part 
greater burdens than justice requires it to bear. We have 
then another motive for recalling such considerations to our 
mind, until they become fixed there as the first principles of 
our political reasoning : that we may learn to view with dis- 
trust any feeling of adifferent tendency, and to demand that 
the necessity of any course of policy, or of any single measure, 
be clearly demonstrated, which may involve in its conse- 
quences the renunciation of such certain and mighty bless- 
ings. 

It is to little purpose to read to us from history, particular 
cases in which empires no larger than that of the United 
States have been found incapable of preserving their uni- 
ty. For the United States is not, as other large empires 
have been, composed of conquered provinces, jealous and 
uneasy under a yoke which has been imposed on them 
by force, and watching with anxiety for an opportunity to 
recover their lost independency.— Another circumstance 
which distinguishes us from them is, that our citizens, scat- 
tered as they are, speak a common language. A difference 
of tongues has ever placed a barrier between neighouring 
nations, more formidable than rivers or mountains, and 
which the arm of conquest or the sagacity of politicians has 
never been able to remove. Then too we have the same laws, 
for the most part — particularly the people of New England 
and of the North-western States — the same customs, — a com- 
mon ancestry and common objects of national pride, — in 
short we are essentially one people. Add to these circum- 
stances our wonderful facilities for internal communication, 
by which those who are far from each other enjoy the advan- 
tages of neighbourhood. And here we cannot omit paying 
a merited tribute to the enterprise of a neighbouring state, 
which, whilst in uniting the waters of the Atlantic and of the 
west, it is doing much for its own particular advantage, is 
doing still more for the cause of humanity and civil liberty, 
by giving additional strength to our Union. 
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The question then, whether our territory is too large, 
history does not settle against us. It has been the fortune of 
our country to astonish the world by the success of many of 
its political experiments ; and let us not be confounded or dis- 
mayed, if in some other instances, we are obliged to proceed 
without the encouragement of an example. And here we 
might ask, if it would be too visionary to form higher hopes 
of human improvement? We are not extravagant upon this 
subject : the nature of man has not been changed ; but his 
was always a nature capable of indefinite improvement ; and 
although it is still at a melancholy distance from good, it is 
certainly not so bad as it was. The rights and the true 
interests of men are better understood and more respected 
than they were ; national injustice has become an object of 
greater infamy, and sovereigns and people are obliged to 
furnish at least a plausible justification of their conduct. But 
especially — since the principles of political economy have 
been investigated, and, may we not add, since the spirit of 
Christianity lias been more widely diffused, — it has been dis- 
covered that there are no such contrary and irreconcilable 
interests among nations, as were imagined; and that the 
permanent prosperity of one part of the globe, can in no 
instance be promoted by the ruin or misfortunes of another. 
These principles have, in our country, been boldly and thus 
far successfully applied to practice ; and Europe, after hav- 
ing suffered long and deeply under the influence of a different 
system, is, under the confederacy — fearful and imperfect it is 
true — of her sovereigns, offering some acknowledgment of 
their correctness. Such is not a moment for despondency. 

We have dwelt longer on this part of the subject than we 
intended ; for there is another topic suggested by the fact 
we have been considering, about which there may be a greater 
diversity of opinion. We allude to the effect, which this 
addition to the members to our confederacy may have upon 
the weight and importance of the state authorities. At first 
view, it may seem more difficult to preserve union amongst 
a large number of independent sovereignties, than amongst a 
few. Arid if our confederacy were like those which have 
usually been formed, — that is, if the states, in their relation 
to the Union, were in fact independent sovereignties; or 
even if there were any essential difference in the national 
characters of the people of the several states, this would per- 
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haps be true. But we are not likely to fall asunder from the 
mere weakness of the ligaments that hold us together ; — it 
will probably require a violent effort to divide us. Connected 
as we are, the only effect of adding new parties to the asso- 
ciation seems to be, that in the first place we diminish the 
relative importance of every individual, and next increase the 
difficulties of concert amongst such a number as might be 
dangerous. No single state is even now powerful enough, 
to think of provoking a rupture with the government of the 
nation ; and a combination, which should cause alarm, will 
soon require the aid of a greater number than it will be easy 
to obtain. In our opinion, not only is all reasonable fear for 
the Constitution, from the state authorities, thus removed ; 
but we are called upon by this consideration, taken in connex- 
ion with the fact of the extension of our territory, to beware 
lest the state authorities fall into too much contempt. It is 
at least a question, whether it will be possible, in case they 
are blotted out from the system, for our government to retain 
the character of a representative republic. A body to be 
assembled from such an immense distance, as is the case with 
our Congress, and whose operations must necessarily be so 
slow, would of itself present but a feeble barrier to the de- 
signs of an ambitious executive. Besides, we have only to 
look at the map of our country, to be convinced, that, in the 
event of an annihilation of the state sovereignties, there would 
be wanting, — to secure tranquillity and order throughout our 
vast territory, from the centre to all its most distant extrem- 
ities, and to provide for the exigencies, wants, and interests 
of all its numerous sections, — a power more prompt and 
active, more unshackled and discretionary, than any which 
the Constitution has vested in the general government, or 
than any it is capable of exercising under its present form. 
Indeed, we cannot completely answer the objection of for- 
eigners, that our empire is too large for a free government, 
but by telling them that the duties of sovereignty are divided 
between the general and the state authorities. 

We are aware of the force of local attachments and of 
local jealousies ; but we do not perceive that the danger 
which may be apprehended from them, would be less threat- 
ening, if the state governments were destroyed. "Where 
geographical distinctions now exist, they would continue to 
exist notwithstanding such an event; where there »is any 
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peculiarity of manners, it would remain as apparent as 
before; where there is any fancied difference of interests 
(for there is no real difference) it would still be remembered 
and watched over. No man, at the present day, entertains 
any apprehension that this country is ever to be divided into 
twenty three petty independent nations. We have had too 
much experience of the blessings of a large empire, to allow 
us to think of such a measure. If we shall ever be so lost to 
a sense of our interests, as to abandon the blessings of union, 
the separation will take place by the secession of some one 
of the great geographical sections of the country from the 
rest. Will the probability of such an event be diminished,— 
nay, if any thing, will it not be increased, when the states 
have no longer their respective governments ? These great 
sectional divisions are now, each of them, divided into several 
independent states, each watching over its own particular 
concerns, pursuing its own line of policy, frequently differing 
from each other in the complexion of their party politics, and 
perhaps at all times animated by a due degree of neighbourly 
jealousy. Remove the state governments, and you make 
these grander divisions the more obvious and more strongly 
marked, by making them the only divisions instead of 
hearing ol the citizens of Massachusetts and of New Hamp- 
shire, of Virginia and of South Carolina, we should only be 
known as citizens of the South, the North and of the West ,♦ — 
the views, interests and wishes of the several parts of each of 
these sections would be mingled and blended together, and 
would then be asserted with greater boldness, and become a 
subject of more obstinate controversy, as they would neces- 
sarily command more attention from the whole country. 

We know that there are many, who have so long been in 
the habit of believing that the only danger our Constitution 
had to apprehend, was from the power of the states, that they 
may think it something worse than superfluous to say any 
thing in support of that power. For ourselves, we are unable 
to resist the conviction, that they are necessary to the sup- 
port of our liberties ; and without undertaking to predict a 
consolidation, we confess (although we do not mean to enter 
fully into a discussion of the question) that it appears to us 
full as possible that the state authorities should sink into such 
insignificance as to be unfit to perform the duties allotted 
them, as that any of them should so far increase their power 
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as to become dangerous to the nation. We are aware that 
at the time the Constitution was framed, the fears of some of 
its best friends were of a different kind. The direct opposi- 
tion to the Constitution was powerful and active ; the jeal- 
ousies of the people were all awake to any encroachment 
upon the liberties for which they had just been fighting, 
whilst their attachments to the state sovereignties were strong 
and habitual. What perhaps had more weight, was the 
great relative importance and strength which a few of the 
states then possessed. A combination between the two most 
powerful it was thought might prove dangerous to the whole. 
Every thing at that time seems to have justified the opinion 
that the state authorities were more likeiy to resist the fair 
operation of the national Constitution, than to be themselves 
swallowed up by it. But notwithstanding this, the Constitu- 
tion has gone into full and fair operation ; opposition to it 
has ceased ; and it has been permitted to acquire that foothold 
in the affections and respect of the people, which was alone 
necessary for the development of its great strength. Perhaps, 
too, its friends did not calculate with sufficient confidence 
upon that feature of our government, which distinguishes it 
so much from all others of the federal form. We allude to 
the circumstance of the power of the national rulers emanat- 
ing directly from the people, and operating directly upon 
them without the intervention of the state authorities. This 
is so important, as almost to make it a misnomer to call our 
government, federal. We have, more correctly speaking, 
two distinct governments, each formed by the people them- 
selves ; and acting, within its proper sphere, without the 
consent or assistance of the other. But every free govern- 
ment must owe its support to the affections of the people ; 
when these are withdrawn, it will not require a convulsion of 
the country for its overthrow, — it must fall of itself; — it will 
then go out, without an effort to extinguish it. And if it be 
worth while to inquire which of our two governments is 
likely to be most permanent, we may satisfy ourselves by 
ascertaining, if we can, which of them is likely to acquire the 
strongest and most lasting hold on the sympathies and res- 
pect of the people. 

«' When the States give up the purse and the sword," said 
Patrick Henry, " they give up every thing." It is true that 
the strength of our government is to be found less in the 
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quantity of power with which it is invested, — than in the na- 
ture of the objects which fall under its cognizance. To the 
national government belong the questions of war and peace, 
of coimneice, finance and negotiation,— tlie only political ques- 
tions which excite a very permanent or lively interest. It 
stands too as the representative of the common country, and 
naturally arrays on its side a portion of those partiali- 
ties, which every man feels bound to indulge towards his 
country. Its reputation is necessarily connected with all 
those events which speak loudest to the proud and generous 
feeling of the people, — it is reflected from the monuments of 
the brave, and proclaimed by the trumpet of victory. Its 
protection is felt whenever we exult in the blessings of peace ; 
we must sympathize in its misfortunes too, and blush for its 
disgrace ; for they arc the disgrace and misfortunes of our 
nation. What is the nature of the powers left to the states, 
by which to divide the sympathies and attention of the peo- 
ple, thus attracted to the general government? We do not 
mean to undervalue the objects of state legislation ; in the 
aggregate, they are of vital importance ; and for that reason 
we wish the state authorities to be retained ; but as they pre- 
sent themselves in detail they appear very unattractive. We 
accordingly find, as might have been expected, that all the 
ambition — at least all the young ambition — of the country is 
directing itself towards the general government, and seeking 
to enlist in its service. Add to these circumstances, the ex- 
tent to which the national executive is possessed of that im- 
mense engine of modern power, termed patronage, and we 
shall find little cause to tremble for its weakness. What has 
a government to fear, whilst it can enlist on its side the pat- 
riotism of the good, the ambition of the great, the interests 
of the selfish ? There is nothing to place in opposition to all 
this, unless it be the force of local jealousies 5 but these, as 
we have before intimated, do not run parallel with our present 
state divisions ; nor appear to have a necessary connexion, 
with the state authorities. — We do not mean to intimate by 
what lias been said, that the Constitution, when fairly con- 
strued, has vested more power in the general government 
than was necessary. But believing the safety of the Union 
not likely to be endangered by the portion of power left in 
the states, we have no wish to see that power diminished. 
To these governments was meant to be left the care of the inor- 
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als, the improvement, and most of the individual rights and 
possessions of the citizens ; for these purposes we are bound 
to preserve them ; but to be preserved they must be respected. 
We have perhaps wandered far enough, for we started 
from Mr. Morris Birkbeck's prairie. But we shall not 
apologize to our readers for occasionally recalling such 
topics to their minds, whatever may suggest them to ours. 
The present period, in the language of the newspapers, is 
the " sera of good feelings." As far as it affords an oppor- 
tunity for more unbiassed discussion of political subjects, — as 
far as it tends to enlarge the circle of social intercourse, we 
heartily rejoice in such an sera. But we wish the time may 
never come, when it will be necessary to remind our fellow- 
citizens of the obsei'vation of a profound political writer, — 
that the dangers to liberty " can never be greater from any 
cause than they are from the remissness of a people to whose 
personal vigour every constitution, as it owed its establish- 
ment, so must continue to owe its preservation. Nor is this 
blessing ever less secure than it is in the possession of men, 
who think that they enjoy it in safety, and who therefore 
consider the public only as it presents to their avarice a num- 
ber of lucrative employments." When men are dead to 
national interests ; when they are lulled into the belief that 
affairs will go right, without an effort to direct them ; then 
it is that abuses creep in and become habitual, and that insti- 
tutions acquire a wrong tendency which it is afterwards 
difficult to correct. The wisest and happiest of human insti- 
tutions arc liable to acquire an evil tendency, not only from 
circumstances inherent in their nature, but from the feelings 
and character of the times in which they operate. And we 
are never to acquiesce in a bias to one extreme, which is 
positively bad, because we may imagine the opposite extreme 
to be rattier worse. 



Art. XIV.— The Theory of Moral Sentiments ; — or an Essay 
towards an Analysis of the principles, by which men natur- 
ally judge concerning the conduct and character, first of their 
neighbours and afterwards of themselves. By Adam Smith, 
LL. B. F. R. S. Boston, Wells & Lilly, 18ir. 

What is that quality in actions, which is the object of 
moral approbation, and by what faculty of our minds do we 



